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Pittsburgh’ s Week  For  the  Blind 

By  Charles  B.  Hayes, 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York 

If  you  should  lose  your  sight  tomor- 
row, what  would  you  do?  Pittsburgh’s 
Week  for  the  Blind  will  tell  you  what 
you  could  do.  The  privilege  to  work — 
to  stand  a man  among  men  rather  than 
become  a derelict  waiting  to  die — is  not 
too  much  to  expect  in  life. 

This  is  what  the  blind  ask.  There  are 
between  80,000  and  100,000  blind  in  the 
United  Stales,  thousands  of  them  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  hundreds  right  here 
in  Pittsburgh.  A great  work  has  already 
been  done  in  establishing  schools  for  the 
blind.  There  is  such  a school  for  the 
blind  in  Pittsburgh  known  as  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  for  ten  years  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  434  Second  ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh,  has  given  a chance  to 
blind  men  to  earn  a part  or  a whole  of 
their  living.  The  blind  pupil  who  leaves 
school  must  meet  the  same  problem  that 
confronts  a child  with  perfect  eyesight, 
“After  school  days,  what?” 

In  the  world  of  rem.unerative  labor  to- 
day, competition  is  sharp  and  relentless. 
To  anyone  who  has  found  the  way  espe- 
cially hard,  the  fight  for  the  sightless  for 
self-support  must  make  a strong  appeal. 
Under  the  supervision  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  434  Sec- 
ond avenue,  Pittsburgh,  blind  people  are 
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being  encouraged  to  perform  such  work 
as  they  have  been  taught  and  the  Asso- 
ciation endeavors  to  offer  them  just  rec- 
ompense for  their  labors.  A market  is 
being  sought  for  the  products  of  the 
hands  of  the  blind.  It  is  not  an  inferior 
article;  every  product  is  as  well  made 
and  as  useful  as  that  produced  by  per- 
sons who  can  see. 

Any  person  who  pauses  to  consider 
what  the  loss  of  vision  would  mean  to 
him  cannot  fail  to  feel  a new  interest  in 
those  who  dwell  in  darkness,  and  who, 
being  human,  have  to  contend  with  dis- 
couragement, rebellion,  and  heartache  in 
their  search  for  remunerative  labor.  If 
ever  a Week  for  the  Blind  is  held  in 
your  city,  make  it  your  business  to  at- 
tend. There  are  seven  department  stores 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
giving  steady  employment  to  totally 
blind  girls  as  sales  women  behind  the 
counter.  These  girls  sell  merchandise 
and  a large  percentage  of  the  customers 
upon  whom  they  wait  do  not  realize  that 
the  sales  person  is  without  sight.  Some 
of  our  largest  banking  houses  in  New 
York  City  give  employment  as  dicta- 
phone operators  to  young  men  and  wom- 
en totally  blind.  The  public  must  learn 
to  realize  that  sight  is  not  an  essential 
thing  which  makes  one  earn  his  living. 
If  we  will  only  talk  about  the  things 
which  are  left  rather  than  the  thing 
which  is  gone,  our  blind  citizens  would 
be  greatly  helped.  It  is  a question  of 
having  faith  and  giving  each  blind  per- 
son his  equal  opportunity  with  the  sight- 
ed. As  Helen  Keller  has  said,  “There  is 
no  law  on  the  statute  books  compelling 
people  to  move  up  on  the  bench  of  life 
to  make  room  for  a blind  brother;  but 
there  is  a divine  law  written  on  the 
hearts  of  men  constraining  them  to  make 
a place  for  him,  not  only  because  he  is 
unfortunate,  but  also  because  it  is  his 
right  as  a human  being  to  share  God’s 
greatest  gift,  the  privilege  to  go  forth 
to  his  work.”  , 


